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THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 
AS A LABORATORY 

Sixth Exhibition of Work by Manu- 
facturers and Designers Showing Mu- 
seum Influence 

FROM January 15 to February 26 the 
Museum will hold for the sixth consecu- 
tive year its annual exhibition of work by 
manufacturers and designers showing study 
of the collections. This collection of ex- 
amples of current work lent by makers 
and designers active in many trades will 
demonstrate again the contact of the 
Museum with the production of industrial 
arts and will prove in direct manner its 
immediate usefulness for the arts of the 
present. This contact is so different from 
any which the Museum makes with other 
types of public interest that it will be well 
to essay a brief statement of commercial 
movements of which the Exhibition of Work 
by Manufacturers and Designers shows 
the indelible impress. 

Not a few among us have despaired of 
progress in American industrial arts. Not 
gifted with sufficient hope and vision, or 
the ability to appreciate conditions of 
design and manufacture today, they have 
not seen below the surface. A heavy 
explosion may rive a mountain and cause 
but little disturbance to small particles on 
its crust. Thus a mighty force has split the 
world open and let in a new light, while 
on its surface small things still try to live 
as they did before, not realizing that new 
conditions are gradually forcing change. 
Difficult times, economic confusion, fluc- 
tuating values, inflation and slump, sudden 
wealth and foolish spending of it, all have 
shaken the industrial arts as they have 
every other kind of production. Yet 
these are but by-products, or external 
reflections of the cataclysm that has shaken 
the world at large. Economic conditions 
have made and unmade factories and shops, 
starting and halting giant machines, em- 
ploying or laying off artisans by the 
hundred thousand. Under such conditions 
design does not at first flourish. The shock 
that stops the loom seems also to stop 
creative thought. 



Then comes the need for money to keep 
the investment secure. Ways and means 
must be found to encourage buying. Ad- 
vertising and other resources are patron- 
ized. Finally, as part of the general stock- 
taking, it is discovered that design can 
improve, must improve if the atrophied 
buying ability of dealer and consumer are 
to be stimulated in the face of that apathy 
and crying "Wolf!" which are the concomi- 
tants of economic stress. So we find again 
the upward trend of progress in design, 
which means a stronger current than ever 
in favor of the study of original material. 

Now, while such a process of reasoning 
may be characteristic of the industrial arts 
in general, there is also to be considered 
the conservatism and the unwieldiness 
of a large factory or other producing or- 
ganization, the direct result of its com- 
plexity. While this complexity is a pro- 
ducer of service in normal times, it may in 
a period of reconstruction be a barrier 
to quick recovery, because it represents a 
cash investment. So a design for lighting 
fixtures means the making of molds; such 
molds are generally in series because sev- 
eral pieces are to be made of similar de- 
sign. Hence the molds themselves become 
an investment and must be used. If hard 
times curtail orders on regular material 
so that the new molds can not be used, 
their cost together with accessory charges 
for machinery, labor, etc., must be entered 
on the debit sheet. For a large concern 
this may mean little enough; for a small 
shop it may mean immediate stoppage of 
the works. When a normal demand re- 
asserts itself, the factory must use these 
molds if it cannot stand their loss. The 
period of pause may have lasted two years 
or three. During that time new designs 
could not be used and ample opportunity 
is offered for "calamity-howlers" who can 
see no advance. Yet we have mentioned 
only one factor in a single industry. 

Design may make or break the product. 
It may sell the material or send it to the 
"morgue" in the manufacturer's storeroom 
of forlorn hopes and poor investments. 
Yet it has not itself been considered as an 
investment, for we count material values 
only. Design is the last thing to be af- 
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fected and also the last to be considered or 
improved. While this may be logical in 
the light of our present state of culture, 
time should bring a better appreciation 
of the cultural value of design and there- 
fore a higher rating for it in the cash re- 
ceipts of any business dealing in objects of 
industrial art; quite in the same way that 
good will has been figured increasingly 
higher among the assets of trade and com- 
merce generally. 

Now while these many industries have 
moved along as slowly or rapidly as condi- 
tions have dictated, being powerless to 
stem the tide, they have not all been idle. 
Within their limitations of lack of orders, 
labor demands, deficiency of essential 
materials, or again the even worse condition 
of selling too fast, some have pushed ener- 
getically forward, devising new machines, 
new textures, new colors, and studying 
design. These are the leaders whom all 
the industries follow as soon as the rigors 
of retrenchment give way and orders begin 
to come in again. And it is these effects 
that we record in our Exhibition of Work 
by Manufacturers and Designers. 

Textiles and rugs will show decided ad- 
vance; furniture design also a marked im- 
provement. Glassware and tiles will again 
be among the industries represented and 
there will be more jewelry and silver firms 
present than ever before. The same holds 
true of advertising and the design of com- 
mercial containers. 

Among these are found some of the hap- 
piest indications of the modern industrial 
craftsmanship. The manipulation of a 
Jacquard loom to produce variable color 
effects from a single weaving; the deriva- 
tion of a fabric dye or pottery glaze from 
elements and agents that chemistry has 
made available; the development of elec- 
trolytic treatment of metals for the benefit 
of modern enamels; the organization of 
block-printing to the point of producing 
hand-blocked velvets at a workable price; 
the working out of metallurgical processes 
to devise an iridescent perfume bottle 
which shall not be more costly than its 
contents; the discovery of new formulas 
for furniture lacquers and glazes; not to 
mention in all these cases the amazing 



improvement in preparation of raw mate- 
rials and the increase in variety of colors 
and textures — these are emblematic of 
modern industrial craftsmanship. These 
constitute the contribution of the last 
quarter century and no finer contribution 
can any like period claim. 

But the things shown are not neces- 
sarily the latest signs of progress, nor yet 
the best signs. The few concrete exam- 
ples presented show not the tenth part of 
our actual work in numbers of manufac- 
turers and designers reached, not the 
thousandth part of pieces actually made 
and distributed which were designed as 
a result of museum study. Were there a 
thousand manufacturers using our gal- 
leries and did their distributed pieces 
reach the millions, even excluding printed 
pages and containers, our best achieve- 
ment still lies beyond. That achievement 
is good will, the attitude of friendliness 
on the part of producers, designers, and 
trade journal editors which will overcome 
the accusation of formalism and cold- 
ness which too often is our meed among 
those who have no knowledge of the 
educational work of the Museum and have 
had no taste of its practical service. 

R. F. B. 

OLD ENGLISH PRINTS ON VIEW 

1 HE Print Galleries, in which have 
been shown an exhibition of prints by 
Legros, Lepere, and Zorn, were closed on 
December 3 1 , and will reopen the fifteenth 
of January with an exhibition of old Eng- 
lish prints. The three galleries will con- 
tain respectively dramatic prints, archi- 
tectural subjects, and landscapes, and 
will show the work of many excellent art- 
ists most of whom are now forgotten ex- 
cept by the special student. 

The dramatic prints, in addition to the 
portraits, among which are some of the 
handsomest stipples and mezzotints of 
the late eighteenth-century school, will 
include a good number of caricatures and 
color prints of the more important actors 
and actresses of the period of Kean and 
Siddons. These are not only spirited 
and gay in sentiment and color, but have 



